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REVIEWS 



Tariffs: A Study in Method. By T. E. G. Gregory. London: Charles Griffen 
& Co., Ltd. 1921. xiii, 518 pp. 

This book, by the Cassel Reader in Commerce in the University of London, is 
a comprehensive, thorough, and on the whole scholarly study of tariff technology, 
without a serious rival in its field in the English language, and probably not in 
any language. There does not suggest itself to the reviewer a single phase of the 
field of tariff technology which this book does not more or less adequately treat, 
with the possible exception that there is no discussion of smuggling. Obviously 
the product of considerable and laborious research, this work is valuable not only 
for its analyses and classifications of governmental methods of constructing and 
of administering the tariff laws, but also for the wealth of raw material which is 
presented for illustrative purposes. The author deliberately refrains from dis- 
cussing the political phases of the tariff question involved in the free-trade- 
protection controversy. But on narrower questions, such as the effectiveness of 
tariff retaliation and of reciprocity, and the comparative merits of the conditional 
and unconditional forms of the most-favored-nation clause in commercial treaties, 
he does not confine himself to description and classification, but reasons effec- 
tively and convincingly in support of his own conclusions. 

This due measure of praise having been accorded the book, it remains to be 
said that it is not innocent of faults, both of omission and of commission. In 
so far as the reviewer can judge, the author has made very extensive and thorough 
use of British, German, and French literature on the subject, but, as is too 
often the case with British writers, he has not made as abundant use of readily 
available American material as its merits would justify. In several instances, 
to which specific reference will be made subsequently, more extensive inquiry 
into what Americans have written in the field covered by this book would have 
prevented the author from falling into error, or would have enabled him to give 
a more thorough and satisfactory presentation. 

Mr. Gregory pays a generous tribute to the work of the United States Tariff 
Commission in the field of tariff research. "The work of the commission in the 
period of time that it has existed is already such, both in volume and in quality, 
as to indicate that it is likely in the future to become the most important source 
of detailed and critical tariff literature to which the student of tariff matters can 
turn " (p. 60) . Unfortunately he has not taken as full advantage of the literature 
published by the Commission as was feasible. With the one exception of its 
Report on Reciprocity and Commercial Treaties, to which he makes extended refer- 
ence, he has relied apparently on the summaries given in the British Board of 
Trade Journal for knowledge of the contents of the Commission's reports. In 
one case his reliance on second-hand summaries leads him unjustly to charge 
the report of the Tariff Commission on "Free Zones" with confusion between 
what the Tariff Commission distinguishes as "Free Ports" and "Free Zones" 
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(p. 371). His discussion of anti-dumping legislation would have profited from 
the utilization of the Tariff Commission's 1919 report on this subject. His treat- 
ment of colonial tariff policies — by far the weakest portion of his book — and of 
commercial treaties shows by its inadequacy the need of such studies on these 
two topics as the Tariff Commission has just published or is in process of pub- 
lishing. Again, his references to American methods of customs administration 
would have gained in value if he had not relied on an outside summary of the 
Tariff Commission's 1918 report on this subject. 

The book is open also to another general criticism. Too much space is given to 
fine-spun classification, carried to such an extreme for some of his classes that the 
author does not, and presumably caDnot, cite a single illustrative instance. 
Where the variety of possible situations is almost unlimited in its range, and 
where new forms can easily be devised to meet new situations, there is little to 
be gained from an attempt at an exhaustive fisting of the existent or possible 
forms. 

On a number of minor points of detail the author either is in error in his cita- 
tion of facts or is ambiguous, or gives an erroneous interpretation in consequence 
of an inadequate survey of the situation. The author has done yeoman spade 
work, and these defects in details are not important enough either individually 
or in the aggregate to detract seriously from the merits of the book as a whole. 
It will be well to point them out, however, for the authoritative position which 
this book will unquestionably be given in its field may otherwise give further 
currency to erroneous or questionable information. 

France, according to Mr. Gregory, is the country which is the most wedded 
to the policy of tariff assimilation with its colonies (p. 9). This characterization 
could be applied with more accuracy to Japan, which has assimilated the tariffs 
of all its colonies — not including, however, the leased territories, which are not 
properly to be classed as colonies — to its own tariff. It may even be argued that 
the United States with its assimilation of the tariffs of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Eico, and its trend toward similar tariff assimilation in the other colonies 
where treaty obstacles are not in the way, is more attached to this policy than 
France. Not only is a larger numerical percentage of the American than of the 
French colonies under the tariff regime operative in the mother country, but in 
France the policy of assimilation is very much on the defensive, whereas in the 
United States it is not subjected to serious opposition from any quarter. 

Canada is rightly cited in support of the claim that political unity generally 
precedes or accompanies tariff unity (p. 16). Tariff unity of continental British 
North America waited upon the establishment of political unity in 1867 and sub- 
sequent years. But tariff union preceded by many years the establishment in 
1841 of political union between Upper and Lower Canada. 

Division of the customs revenues of a customs union among the members 
thereof according to population is cited as the obvious method of division, and 
no other methods are specifically enumerated (p. 17). As illustrations of other 
methods of division may be cited (1) the case of Upper and Lower Canada prior 
to 1841, when division was according to agreed upon percentages having no 
definite relation to population, and (2) the case of the South African Customs 
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Union, where division has been partly according to relative dutiable imports of 
the constituent parts from outside the Union, and partly according to customs 
receipts of the constituent parts prior to Customs Union. 

Congress is not limited to voting on tariff bills by schedules to the exclusion 
of voting by individual rates, as is indicated in the text (p. 50). 

Mr. Gregory's reasoning that revenue import duties are likely to operate in 
their incidence according to the principle of minimum sacrifice (i. e., progres- 
sively?) if they consist of heavy rates on a few commodities, and according to 
the principle of equal sacrifice (i. e., proportionately?) if they are moderate duties 
spread over a large number of commodities, if it is here correctly interpreted, 
will not withstand analysis. If the few articles taxed are commodities of general 
consumption, the duties are as likely to be proportional in their incidence as if 
many articles are taxed. Concentration of taxation on relatively few commodi- 
ties of general consumption does not work out in it its incidence in the same 
way as concentration of taxation on the relatively few great incomes. Heavy 
import duties on a few commodities of general consumption may even be regres- 
sive in their incidence, if the duties are specific instead of ad valorem, or if the 
total expenditures of rich and poor on the taxed commodities are not greatly 
dissimilar, or if the total expenditures on such commodities constitute a much 
larger percentage of the total income of the poor than of the rich. The author 
subsequently resumes his discussion of the incidence of revenue import duties 
(pp. 490-1, 498) with results flatly contradictory to those first presented, and 
mote in harmony with the reasoning presented above. 

The author generalizes too broadly when he states that the protective tariff 
includes a larger number of dutiable articles than the revenue tariff (p. 68). 
This would be an obvious but misleading inference from a comparison, for exam- 
ple, of the short pre-war free-trade tariff of Great Britain with the lengthy tariffs 
of the major protectionist countries. Most of the free-trade colonies make a 
great number of imported commodities dutiable. The free lists of Egypt, China, 
and India, all of which are free-trade countries, are much shorter than the free 
fists of the United States and Canada, which follow protectionist tariff policies. 
The statement that "the normal rate per commodity in the revenue tariff is a 
single rate; in the others a multiple rate" (p. 68), if by it is meant that rates with 
revenue intent are normally single, whereas rates with protective intent are 
normally multiple, has a very limited measure of validity. Practically all the 
Latin-American countries have single-schedule protective tariffs. Great Britain 
has multiple-rate revenue duties in the preferential schedule of her tariff, as have 
a number of the British dominions and colonies. The United States tariff is at 
the same time primarily a single-schedule tariff and a protective tariff. In the 
history of American tariff-bargaining with other countries, it has generally been 
the case that special concessions from the general rates of duty were granted 
with less hesitation in the case of revenue duties than in the case of protective 
duties. The only instance known to the reviewer where a country has withheld 
the application of a general multiple-rate tariff policy from such of its duties as 
were intended primarily to produce revenue is in the case of Canada. In the 
Canadian tariff the rates on tobacco and on alcoholic liquors, but not the rates 
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on sugar, are single rates, whereas on almost all other dutiable imports there are 
multiple rates. 

The statement that the Canadian tariff is to some extent a four-schedule 
tariff, since there is in addition to the three statutory schedules a conventional 
schedule comprising the "group of rates lower than the intermediate tariff rates" 
which had been granted by treaty to France and subsequently extended to all 
countries entitled to most-favored-nation treatment (pp. 71-2) is misleading in 
several particulars. The intermediate schedule, since it is merely a statement in 
the tariff act of the maximum range of concessions from the general rates which 
may be granted to foreign countries in exchange for reciprocal concessions without 
further legislative authorization from Parliament, is not actually in effect except 
as merged in the conventional schedule. The conventional schedule includes 
all the concessions from the general rates actually conceded to foreign countries. 
It originates in rates granted by treaty to Italy as well as to France. Its rates 
are sometimes identical with the rates of the intermediate schedule, sometimes 
lower. 

The experience of France, Germany, the United States, and Canada in differ- 
entiating in their tariff treatment between imports from first-class commercial 
countries does not bear out the statement of the author that "the multiple 
tariff if applied to a first-class commercial nation would offer very great difficulties 
in enforcement" (p. 85). 

As comment upon the author's statement that at any rate between the 
leading commercial powers where there was differentiation in the treatment of 
imports from different countries, the withholding of the lower rates was the 
exception and their application the general rule (p. 172), it is to be noted that 
this may have been due chiefly to the general practice of unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. Countries which followed the conditional practice 
were likely to reverse the rule. The United States, Brazil, and Cuba may be 
cited as current illustrations of the application of the lower rates being the ex- 
ception rather than the rule for countries which follow the conditional most- 
favored-nation practice. 

In his survey of anti-dumping legislation (p. 174, et. seq.) the author overlooks 
the fact that the "undervaluation" section in the United States Tariff Act of 
1913, 1 and perhaps in earlier acts, was actually a penalizing provision against 
dumping as well as against undervaluation proper. The penalty provided for 
in this section was directed not only against fraudulent entry at lower prices 
than those actually governing the importation, i. e., undervaluation proper, 
but also against entry in good faith at prices lower than those generally prevalent 
in the country of export, i. e., dumping. It is probable that when Congress in 
1916 enacted an anti-dumping law it was unaware that it had already done so 
in 1913. Mr. Gregory confesses failure to find a satisfactory all-inclusive defi- 
nition of dumping (p. 178). Against the definition given above, namely, selling 
in the foreign market at lower prices than in the home market, he objects that 
even the lower foreign price may be remunerative to the seller. The term " dump- 
ing" does not necessarily connote loss to the seller, and dumping should be care- 

1 Section III, paragraph 1. 
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fully distinguished from sacrifice sales. Once the possibility of export dumping 
as a permanent operation is admitted, it follows that unremunerativeness is 
not a necessary concomitant of the process. The only defect of the definition 
suggested here is that it does not sufficiently guard against treating as dumping 
the proper and normal practice of quoting lower export than domestic prices 
when export sales are generally much greater in value per unit sale than are 
domestic sales, and also that it does not cover the case of an exporter of a com- 
modity without a domestic market — e. g., tropical worsteds in England — who 
quotes lower prices in one market than another in order either to eliminate a 
competitor in the market dumped-on, or to get rid of surplus stock in a market 
he is not especially exploiting in order not to "spoil" his important markets. 

Mr. Gregory appears to be doubtful of the possibility of demonstrating that 
there was a protective intent to much of the legislation which has been enacted 
in the guise of sanitary regulations (p. 194). A cursory survey of the diplomatic 
negotiations carried on by the United States with Germany under the Harrison, 
McKinley, and Roosevelt administrations, and of the current discussions in 
official circles and in the press in Great Britain and Canada of the exsting Brit- 
ish prohibition of the importation of Canadian five cattle, would iremove his 
doubts. 

The objective of tariff item No. 644 in the United States Tariff Act of 1913 
is misinterpreted when this item is cited in illustration of the class of offers "to 
sacrifice similar duties for similar duties" (p. 243). The tariff item in question 
imposes duties on "wheat flour, semolina, and other wheat products not specifi- 
cally provided for in this section" only when imported from countries which im- 
pose duties "on wheat or wheat flour or semolina imported from the United 
States." It is really an instance of a class of reciprocity offers overlooked by 
Gregory, viz., the offer to sacrifice a duty on a specified commodity in return for 
the sacrifice of a duty on a specified different commodity. The object of the con- 
tingent duty was not so much to secure the reciprocal free admission (a) of 
wheat, (b) of wheat flour, and (c) of other wheat products, respectively, but 
rather to induce other countries, and Canada in particular, to remove their 
duties on American flour in return for the removal of the American duty on their 
wheat. 

Gregory's restriction of Open Door Colonies to those "whose tariff regime is 
fixed by international agreement" (p. 251) unwarrantedly excludes from this 
class those colonies whose revenue and non-discriminatory tariffs were not fixed 
by international regime, namely, the colonies of Holland, the Danish West In- 
dies prior to their purchase by the United States, some of the German colonies 
prior to their conquest by the Allies, and most of the British Crown Colonies. 

The discussion of the colonial tariff system of the United States (p. 261, el 
seq.) is sketchy and inadequate. Guam (spelt Guan throughout) is wrongfully 
located in the Samoa group of islands. The Virgin Islands acquired from Den- 
mark are not mentioned. Hawaii is included in the list of American colonies, 
but Alaska is not. The tariff treatment of imports into Guam, Tutuila, and the 
Canal Zone is not defined. 

The grant of preferential, as distinguished from most-favored-nation, treat- 
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ment by Canada to Great Britain dates from 1898, and not 1897, as stated by 
the author (p. 269). 

There is no adequate ground for accepting Lord Ripon's despatch to the gov- 
ernors of the British self-governing colonies in 1895, in which are defined the prin- 
ciples which the colonies must follow in their tariff negotiations with foreign 
countries, as a binding definition of the scope of British colonial autonomy in 
tariff matters. Mr. Gregory is wrong when he gives the impression that it is, 
or ever was, accepted by the colonies as the last word on the subject (pp. 269, 
270). As a matter of fact, Ripon's chief dictum, "Her Majesty's Government 
regard it as essential that any tariff concessions proper to be conceded by a 
Colony to a Foreign Power should be extended to this country and to the rest of 
Her Majesty's Dominions," was not enforced either against the reciprocal ar- 
rangement between Cape Colony and the Orange Free State which was in effect 
when Ripon's despatch was sent, or against the similar arrangement still in effect 
between the Transvaal and Mozambique. 

The exemption from a fraction of the export duty on tin ore in the Federated 
Malay States which was granted in 1903 if the ore was exported to be smelted 
in the Straits Settlements, and extended in 1904 to ore exported to the United 
Kingdom (p. 288), was further extended in 1916 to ore exported for smelting to 
Australia. The origin of this differential treatment of a raw material is somewhat 
obscure. When first enacted it was an exception to the general rule, rigidly en- 
forced by the British Imperial authorities, that the commercial policies of the 
dependent parts of the Empire should be managed in strict accord with the prin- 
ciple of the open door. In the post-war period this differential export duty has 
been cited as a precedent for a more extensive program of treatment along the 
same lines of the raw materials of the British crown colonies. 

Finally, the prohibition of export duties was not incorporated in the American 
Constitution because "a certain prejudice attaches to export and transit duties 
which one does not find in the case of import duties" (p. 483). It was, of course, 
due rather to the fear of the Southern states that if export duties were levied 
they would be imposed chiefly on southern products, and especially on cotton and 
tobacco, and their refusal to concede to the federal government the authority 
to levy import duties — also likely to operate chiefly in the interests of the North 
Atlantic States — unless accompanied by a prohibition of export duties. It was 
a matter, therefore, not of prejudice, but of conflicting sectional interests adjusted 
by compromise. The individual Southern States had themselves made impor- 
tant use of export duties prior to 1789. 

Jacob Vineb 

University of Chicago 

Essentials of Mental Measurement. By William Brown and Godfrey H. Thom- 
son. Cambridge Press, 1921. x, 216 pp. 
This edition is so radical a revision of the first edition by Mr. Brown as in 
reality to constitute a new work. The best of the earlier work has been retained, 
and five entirely new chapters, the work of Mr. Thomson, have been added. 
These chapters are : 



